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President Clinton yesterday! is- 
sued an executive order aimed at 
opening government's oldest secrets ! 
to public view, and both reducing the ! 
number of documents made secret ’ 
and shortening the number of years 
they remain classified. 

The primai 7 element of the order 
is' the automatic declassification 
without review of most documents 

President Clinton*s news conference at 
9 tonight will be broadcast by the major 
networks. 



that are 25 years old or older. Preyi- 
ously, documents remained classi- 
fied indefinitely. Now, unless the 
document fits into a group of nairow 
exceptions, it will automatically ^ 
open to public view. ' 

The order also puts a 10-year lim- 
it on how long documents remain 
classified, requiring that after ‘that 
period they become public unless a 
review determines they should not 
be. Other steps — less substantive 
and called mostly rhetorical by out- 
side experts— also put the Clinton 
White House on the side of quicker, 
easier declassification. 

“This order strikes an appropriate 
balance," Clinton said in a statement 
accompanying the order. “On the 
one hand, it will sharply reduce the 
permitted level of secrecy within our 
government, making available ; . . 
documents of permanent historic 
value." On the other hand, he said, it 
enables government to safeguard 
the secrets necessary to protect na- 
tional security. 

Citing his order as historic, Clin- 
ton listed as “firsts” the order's re- 
quirements that classifiers will have 
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to justify what they classify, that em- 
pldyees will be expected to challenge 
improper classification and be pro- 
tected from retribution, and that 
'"hundreds of millions of pages of in- 
formation” classified in the past 50 
years will be automatically declassi- 
fied;^nd released. 

;p:he order establishes an inter- 
agency appeals panel to hear chal- 
lenges to classification, specifies 
sanctions for overclassification and 
establishes an advisory council out- 
side, the government to recommend 
ar^gs for systematic declassification. 

JJJje order comes after a two-year 
struggle among agencies and depart- 
ments and outside groups that were 
predated with Clinton's proposals 
ea^ in his tenure to meet a cam- 
pai^ pledge to make government 
le^, decretive. A draft executive or- 
der;, ^circulating among agencies last 
Apj^ met what one official called re- 
sistance within the intelligence com- 
mumty.and complamts from outside 
groups that said it did not go far 
enough. 

A" senior administration official 
said^yesterday that it took “a year of 
negotiation, lawyering, negotiation 
and^ argument” to produce the final 
result. ^ 

If^hat result was lauded, in one ma- 
jor respect, by outsiders who press . 
for Ifess automatic secrecy, particu- 
lar^'^ concerning the government's 
historical records, many of which 
they say should not have been classi- 
fied'secret to begin with. 

Keeping information secret is a 
huge operation in Washington. Ac- 
cording to official estimates, in 1994 
th^/ government took 6.3 million 
classification actions, creating an es- 
timated 19 million pages of informa- 
tioh-that only selected government 
officials can see. More than 32,000 
government workers are employed , 
full 'time to determine what should 
be ^secret, what level of secrecy the 
material should have and whether 
documents can be declassified. 



Automatic declassification of doc- 
uments older than 25 years should 
release millions of pages of docu- 
ments concerning the Vietnam War, 
experts project as one example. 
They note that since several agen- 
cies classify reams of material, and 
no routine declassification has oc- 
curred until now, millions, perhaps 
billions, of pages of documents might 
emerge in numerous areas. 

Steven Aftergood, of the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists, said 
Clinton's order "is a distinct im- 
provement over the current system” 
in providing for declassification after 
25 years. But he raised doubts about 
the implementation of the broader 
goal of having less material automat- 
ically classified by imposing on clas- 
sifiers the burden of having to justify 
their classifications and to choose 
the lowest possible classification. 

"Presidents come and go,” he said, 
while "national security bureaucra- 
cies live forever,” He said much of 
the order will be effective only if 
well implemented and that there 
have been "signs of lower-level 
grumbling within the intelligence 
community” that could signal resis- 
tance. 

As an example of a propensity to 
protect secrets. Aftergood pointed 
to cost estimates of declassification 
being circulated among congression- 
al offices by mid-level government 
officials to persuade Congress that 
broad declassification would be too 
costly. 

Aftergood and others lamented 
that it took the Clinton administra- 
tion so long to produce its order. 
"The two-year deliberative process 
has been disgraceful,” he said. “They 
have had a terribly difficult time get- 
ting this order out the door. There is 
a serious problem in making a deci- 
sion where there is no consensus. 
They waited for two years for uni- 
versal consensus and still do not 
have it, and now we have a shift in 
the political wind.” 



